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This issue comes to you at a climactic point in the Church Year. It is a time when 
the devotion of Christians should be focussed as never before upon those world- 
shaking events of the Passion, Crucifixion, and Resurrection of our Blessed Lord. No 
words of ours can adequately express that spiritual good we covet for you in these 
days. Let our Holy Week greeting simply echo the Scripture-based prayer of the 
Liturgy for Palm Sunday: May God grant you in this sacred week that you may 


“both follow the example of His patience, and also be made partakers of His Resur- 
rection.” 


The feature articles in this Holy Week issue point to past, present, and future in 
the Christian year. “Christmas Echoes” looks back to the first great feast, finds that 
the echo too often sounds hollow, and sees the reason for it, not only in the secular 
“holidays” of the world, but, tragically enough, in the Church which does not hallow 
the holy day as our Lord willed. “The Good Friday Service’ directs attention to the 
Church’s worship of the present week, and hopes to show how the historic liturgy can 
help us relive this tragic and triumphant day in the life of our Lord. ‘What Is This 
Church Called Lutheran?” looks forward to the fall festival of the Reformation. We 
believe that Pastor Tietjen’s address would make an appropriate tract for distribution 
this coming Reformation Day, and if our readers show sufficient interest, it will be 
reprinted for low cost distribution. 


WE GIVE THANKS 


We thank God for you, our readers. Your response to our special introductory sub- 
scription offer in the last issue has been outstanding. As a consequence this issue 
goes to the largest group of paid subscribers by far in the nineteen year history of 
UNA SANCTA. We dare to hope that the message this publication brings will con- 
tinue to reach into widening circles of the Church. The special offer still stands: 
one dollar for a one year, new subscription to UNA SANCTA. (Renewals and 
longer term subscriptions must remain at the usual rates.) Send us your list of gift 


or solicited subscriptions now. Give name, address, city, zone, and state. Please in- 
clude payment. 


Remember, too, that our income from subscriptions does not now, nor has it ever, 
covered the cost of publishing this magazine. We have always depended upon gener- 
ous patrons, who have contributed a minimum of ten dollars a year for the finan- 
cial undergirding of our work. You too can be a patron, and you can urge your con- 
gregation or one of its societies to make a benevolence contribution to UNA SANCTA. 
Patrons receive special reports on the progress of and plans for our work. Send 
patronship contributions to our business manager, Mr. Henry Hanson, II, 6005 
Anniston Road, Bethesda 14, Maryland. 


EXPIRATION NOTICES 


Expiration notices are sent from our office shortly after the last issue of the current 
term of subscription. A return, postage-paid, envelope is included for your conveni- 
ence. Please make our work easier, and assure yourself of an unbroken succession of 
copies, by returning your renewal check immediately. And a two-year renewal will 
save both you and us a lot of future expense and bother. 
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In Memoriam 


Fred Lindemann 


On December 3, 1958, the Rev. Fred H. Lindemann died at his home in West 
Falls, N. Y., at the age of 67. Pastor Lindemann was born in Fort Wayne, Ind., was 
a graduate of Concordia College, Fort Wayne, and Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. 
His graduate work was in the Biblical Seminary, New York. Immediately after semi- 
nary graduation and ordination, he was installed as pastor of St. John’s, Waterbury, 
Conn. From 1916 to 1922 he was pastor of Holy Trinity Church in New York City, 
and in 1922 became pastor of Trinity Church, Long Island City, N. Y., where he la- 
bored until 1939. He served Redeemer Church, St. Paul, Minn., and the North Park 
Church in Buffalo, N. Y., and then concluded his active ministry at Redeemer, 
Chappaqua, N. Y., where he served from 1948 to 1954. 


Pastor Lindemann also served the Church at large and was instrumental in bring- 
ing about new methods in home missions work. He was also the first presiding officer 
of the Liturgical Association which was organized in 1929, which later became the 
St. James Society. Illness prevented him from participating during the period of fiery 
liturgical controversies. 


He was the author of a number of books, including such titles as, ‘‘In Remembrance 
of Me”, “The Cross and the Garden”, “Till He Come’’, “Thy King Cometh’’, and the 
recently published four volume monumental work, “The Sermon and the Propers.” 


Pastor Lindemann was a mature liturgical scholar. His great passion was the Holy 
Communion, and his efforts in the ministry were to restore the sacramental life in 
the Lutheran Church he loved so well. He bore on his body the wounds which were 
inflicted by those who think the Reformation started in Zurich and not in Wit- 
tenberg. He gave his life and career to the same cause for which UNA SANCTA 
stands. We mourn his passing and are grateful for this man who used his splendid 
gifts for the catholic cause. He was an antagonist to be respected and a friend to be 
cherished. ‘Yea, saith the Spirit.” 


“Ipsis Domine, et omnibus in Christo quiescentibus, locum refrigerii, lucis, pacis, 
ut indulgeas, deprecamur, per eundem Christum Dominum nostrum, Amen.” 


— B. v. S. 





One of the foremost tasks of the Church is to restore the Lord’s Supper 
to its historical place, the place our Lord intended for it in the faith and 
life of the believer. If we do this we shall surely find that the Sacrament 
is our Lord’s solution for every problem and his remedy for every ill. 
The Sacrament is to remind us constantly and forcefully to remember our 
Lord as the Early Church remembered Him, all He was and did and said, 
all He will be and do, all about Him. If we remember Him so, our cele- 
bration is a showing forth of every doctrine essential to a United Church. 
If we restore the Lord’s Supper to its historical place as the norm and the 
one distinctively Christian form of worship, the Lutheran principles of 
Sola Scriptura, Sola Gratia, and Sola Fide will be safeguarded and pre- 
served for future generations. 


—Fred Lindemann in Til] He Come 
(Published by Ernst Kaufmann, Inc.) 
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Christmas Echoes 
Berthold von Schenk 


In 1929 a group of Lutheran pastors met to discuss the problem of the Church’s 
worship. This was the beginning of the liturgical revival in the United States. The 
now sainted Fred Lindemann was the first chairman of this group. 


A generation has passed, and the question arises, What has the liturgical revival 
accomplished? There are two schools of thought on the achievements of this move- 
ment. On the one hand, it is true that there is a general revival of interest in worship: 
e.g., Holy Communion is celebrated more frequently in many parishes, and there 
has been some rethinking of the doctrine of the Church and the Holy Ministry. 
However there are a number of things in the Church today which still sadden the 
churchman who is sincerely concerned about the Church and loves her dearly. A 
number of items that came to our attention during the past Christmas season will 
serve to illustrate these matters of concern. 


In the St. Louis Lutheran all the parishes of the area advertised their Christmas 
services. Not one Church celebrated the Holy Eucharist on Christmas Eve. A few 
had a Communion Service on Christmas Day, while most of them “featured” a 
Communion on New Year’s Eve, a day which is not in the Church Year and can 
suggest nothing to the Christian pilgrimage in the journey with Christ. 


Some well-meaning laymen in New York have recently made great efforts to 
“re-Christianize Christmas.” Their efforts are directed chiefly toward having people 
send religious cards and greetings at Christmas time. Their cliche’ is, ‘Put Christ 
back into Christmas.” The only way that Christ can be put back into Christmas is 
that the Christ Mass be celebrated. Fred Lindemann in his monumental work, The 
Sermon and the Propers, writes: ‘Christmas, the Mass of Christ’s Day, is the only 
feast of the year for which two Services are appointed and two sets of Propers are 
provided. The set of Propers for the Early Service has been spoken of as being historic, 
the set for the Later Service as dogmatic. Whether we find it convenient or not, the 
fact remains that both sets are appointed for The Communion. In many Churches the 
Holy Sacrament is celebrated only in one or the other, though the appointed Propers 
are used in both Services. Some churches have eliminated the Holy Communion en- 
tirely on Christmas Day. The reason is said to be that the members and children and 
visitors attend in unusual numbers and the visiting nonmembers do not wish to 
sit idly in the pews while the members communicate. For the sake of people who 
attend once or twice during the year God’s saints are deprived of the Holy Sacrament! 
A far simpler solution would be to arrange a special program for all who even at 
Christmas are in a hurry. In such a special service the choirs may sing to their hearts’ 
content, the organist play interminably, the pastor limit his ministry to a brief read- 
ing and a short prayer. A ceremony of candlelighting may be performed. In fact, any 
and every sentimental prettiness observed in churches that have no Holy Sacrament 
may be imitated. This should satisfy the nonchurched and induce them to come 
again on Easter. But the Services appointed by the Church, The Communion with its 
own set of Propers, is chiefly for the faithful. The Feast of the Holy Nativity is not 
an occasion to deprive the faithful of the Holy Communion for the sake of the in- 





The Rev. Dr. Berthold von Schenk is pastor of Our Saviour’s Church, New York City, 
author and lecturer. 
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frequent visitor. If the number of communicants is large, the Celebration in both 
services is the partial answer. Christmas, the Mass of Christ’s Day, is incomplete with- 
out the Eucharist.” 


Now the neglect of the Holy Mystery at Christmas time is not something to which 
one may be indifferent. It indicates a serious problem, a lack of understanding of the 
Incarnation. ‘‘The Word was made flesh”, salvation came from above to man and 
to all creation, not owt of creation or through any human action. By the Word be- 
coming “flesh” it takes the lost creation and alienated human nature directly into 
the service of God. It is true that the Incarnation happened once, but it is also true 
that the Incarnation continues. The presence of this great act of salvation is in God's 
Mysteries, the Word and Sacraments. 


These Christian Mysteries continue the Incarnation of the Son of God. God ac- 
cepts and blesses a certain human doing, the Liturgy as a whole, the sermon and 
Sacraments, as something which He is doing; and thus they combine to form a 
Mystery of faith. We lose the sense of reality of the Incarnation when this conflu- 
ence of the divine and the human no longer is seen. He who thinks that God alone 
works in the Mysteries merely remains at the threshold of the redeeming action. 


Fred Lindemann contributes to this thought: “Our very presence at the Lord’s 
Table is a declaration on our part that we believe this. As often as we eat and drink 
to His memorial, we proclaim the Lord’s death. By our eating and drinking we de- 
clare: ‘He became man and gave Himself for me, that He might redeem me from 
all iniquity. I renounce irreligion and worldly passions, awaiting my blessed hope, the 
appearing of the glory of my great God and Savior Jesus Christ!’ 


“Blessed are all who may receive the Holy Sacrament and so declare their con- 
fident faith in the grace of God that has appeared to all men. Come, then, as 
pardoned and redeemed sinners, and faithfully lay hold on forgiveness and grace. 
Then it will be truly Christmas. Then the glory of the Lord will shine in your 
hearts, the dark night of sin will be banished, and as happy children of the heavenly 


Father you may look for the glorious appearing of our great God and Savior Jesus 
Christ.” 


It was Christmas Eve. Beautiful music and fine entertainment was promised on 
TV. Lo and behold, the Lutherans also had a program—a candle light musical service 
from the Lutheran Church of the Reformation in Washington, D. C. The Anglicans 
announced a Mass at the Cathedral in Washington and the Romans a Mass at St. 
Patrick’s, but the Lutherans had a candle light service. To add to the confusion 
Berlioz had the same billing at this entertainment as Bach. We did not hear this 
religious entertainment. One must be careful with the stomach at Christmas time, 
especially when there are three Masses and three sermons to be preached. 


Some ten years ago a catholic parish started a new mission. It was a wonderful 
experiment. A complete Mass was instituted from the very beginning, and within 
a few years the church became a self-supporting and vital parish. Here was the ideal 
congregation. The founding parish then turned over this mission to the Mission Board. 
The Mission Board hesitated and procrastinated with the calling of a pastor. At one 
of the meetings the chairman of the Board asked the members: ‘‘Are you in agree- 
ment with these ‘highchurch’ practices?” For the first time a doubt was created 
in the hearts of these earnest people. This is a long, sad story, but we shall tell only 
the last part of it. After the weekly Communion was omitted, the final act of dese- 
cration took place. The cross of Christ the King, which hung over the altar, a 
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beautifully carved crucifix stationed at the entrance of the sacristy, and the two adoring 
angels on the riddle posts were removed, and carelessly dumped in the attic. This was 
the way they prepared for Christmas! This is the tragedy—these people threw out 
the crucified Lord, the victorious Christ, and made a thorough desecration by re- 
moving the angels. And some people think that the atrocities of Herod in the 
“slaughter of the innocents” was just a bit of history. 


The liturgical revival began in the late Twenties. Much has been said, much has 
been written of its growth and maturation. This revival has evoked much comment 
and controversy in its still-young life. But for thirty years, while history was being 
made, a time in which very important things were happening, the praesidium of the 
Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod was silent. 


Finally, during this past Advent, the president of this great body wrote an article 
on the “Liturgical Controversy.” It is a pity when an important person, holding 
such a high office, writes on a subject on which he is so obviously poorly informed. 
The article shows a misunderstanding of the Liturgy and the liturgical revival thatis both 
amazing and complete. We shall quote only one sentence. The writer states that “the 
Liturgy is an adiaphoron.” An sduaheest is something one can do or not do—it 
makes little difference. Every catechumen in the Lutheran Church knows that the 
Liturgy is the work of the saints in obedience to the Lord’s Command, ‘Do this in 
remembrance of me.”’ Every Lutheran knows that in the Liturgy Christ is in reality 
present and that the Liturgy is the reliving of the life of Christ in the Church Year. 
He also knows that the source of Christian life, and the life of the congregation, is 
in the Liturgy. He knows that the Lutheran Church in its Confessions ‘maintained 
the mass’, even “with all its ceremonies.” They also know that this is the Com- 
munion of Saints, the Church. How sad churchmen must be when in an official 
publication of the Church the Liturgy is called an “‘adiaphoron!” 


Now perhaps we can understand why the St. Louis and Washington congregations 
have candlelight services on Christmas Eve, neglecting the genuinely Lutheran service 
at their disposal and thus denying the Incarnation. 


FSS 


Now Ready — a Third Large Printing of 
“QUESTIONS OFTEN ASKED 
BY A NEWCOMER INTO A LUTHERAN CHURCH” 
by Paul H. D. Lang 


Newly revised, this popular booklet answers questions about the liturgy and customs 
of Lutheran parishes, such as: “Why Communion every Sunday?”, “Why are 
vestments worn by the ministers?”’, “Why all this formality?” Order a supply for 
your tract rack now. 


SN CO sinsitistcintic elise saponin 25¢ 
DR I eicccisscacsdeiennibnisniticsiiasiniiiot 20c each 
SO IE I sisisisirseiiesivnsinirisinceiion 15c each 
When remittance accompanies order, postage will be paid by the publisher. 
UNA SANCTA PRESS 246 Fifth Street Ridgefield Park, N. J. 
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The Good Friday Service 


Glenn C. Stone 


The Good Friday Service has frequently been a problem in Lutheran Churches. 
The Day itself is recognized, together with Easter, as the most important observance 
of the year. It reaches far back into the history of the Church, and has always been 
commemorated with the greatest solemnity and most devoted observance, but with 
simplicity, shorn of anything that might contribute a festal tone. The problem that 
we face is that of commemorating this day, within the framework of our Church’s ac- 
cepted rite, in such a way as to preserve the deep solemnity and sober simplicity that 
are called for by the sacred event this day recalls. 


I 


This problem has been met in some quarters by the use of various extra-liturgical 
devotions, whether of historic origin, or recent arrangement. To the first category would 
belong the use of the “Way of the Cross’; to the latter would belong most of the 
“Three Hour Services” we have attended (usually centered about the Seven Words 
from the Cross), as well as most of the trumped-up versions of ‘“Tenebrae” (some- 
times combined with choir cantatas) that are offered on Good Friday evening. The 
authentic ““Tenebrae” itself would be classified as a liturgical rite (in the broader, but 
not the broadest, sense of the term) inasmuch as it is (as sung on Good Friday eve- 
ning) the Matins and Lauds of Holy Saturday. 


While such services and devotions as ‘Tenebrae’, ‘the Way of the Cross’, and 
the preaching of the Passion may indeed have a place within the Good Friday sched- 
ule of our Churches, we are convinced that the basic and primary answer to the prob- 
lem under discussion is to be found in the liturgy of the Church (in the narrower 
sense), The Service. Both the Service Book and Hymnal and The Lutheran Hymnal 
authorize the celebration of the Service on this day with a full set of propers. The 
only problem that remains is that the Service, if celebrated as on other occasions, 
might not express the solemnity and simplicity of Good Friday, which should con- 
trast in a marked way, not only with the joyous Easter Eucharist, but also with the 
Maundy Thursday Communion of the night before. 


We can sense something of the spirit that ought to pervade the Good Friday 
liturgy if we look at the historic form into which the Church’s worship for this 
day developed. The traditional Good Friday Liturgy consists of four parts. First 
comes the Altar Service, which is a simple reading or singing of the three lessons for 
the day from Hosea 6, Hebrews 10, and St. John 19, separated by tracts and collects. 
There is no Introit, Kyrie, Gloria in Excelsis, announcement of the lessons, or Creed. 
The very simplicity of the lessons alone is impressive, going back to the earliest form 
of the Office uf the Word, the service of Scripture readings. 


The second part of the Good Friday Liturgy consists of the solemn collects, the 
Biddiny Prayer, as we know it. Then follows the third part, the Veneration of the 
Cross. Here the veiled cross is exposed while the antiphon is sung, “Rehold the wood 
of the Cross whereon hung the Saviour of the world,” to which the response is made, 
“O come ye, let us worship.” Then as the people venerate the cross the Reproaches 
are sung, followed by the hymn, “Sing my tongue the glorious battle.” Following 





The Rev. Glenn C. Stone is managing editor of UNA SANCTA. 
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the veneration, the hymn, ‘The royal banners forward go” is sung in solemn pro- 
cession. 


The final part of the Liturgy is the so-called ‘‘Mass of the Presanctified.”’ In it, 
the Reserved Sacrament is received by the celebrant and communicated to the people. 

Obviously there are certain elements in this rite as observed in Roman and Anglo- 
Catholic Churches which are completely foreign to our usage in the Church of the 
Augsburg Confession. This, however, is one answer that has been given to the problem 
of the Good Friday Service—and one which does manage to capture the solemnity and 
simplicity that are appropriate to the day. 


II 


There are differences of opinion among Lutheran liturgical scholars as to the pro- 
priety of celebrating Holy Communion on Good Friday. The Lutheran Church Calendar 
(Lutheran Liturgy Edition) states, ‘‘Holy Communion is traditionally not celebrated oa 
this day.”? On the other hand, Strodach comments that the appointed propers, “pre- 
suppose a Celebration of the Holy Communion, a distinct heritage of the Reformation, 
and what better day than this on which to unite in the Memorial of the Passion!’ The 
reasoning behind both these positions is impressive. Those who discourage the full 
Service, and advocate the celebration of Ante-Communion with the Bidding Prayer, 
are taking into consideration the joyous, eucharistic aspects of the Sacrament, which are 
considered inappropriate for a day of mourning, when the Church wears black. Those 
who advocate the use of the full Service are thinking of the memorial aspect of the 
Sacrament, and also of that part of the Lutheran tradition which associates the Com- 
munion with repentance and sorrow for sin. Our own opinion is that it is appropriate, 
particularly on Good Friday, to emphasize these latter aspects of the Lord’s Supper, 
and that the Holy Communion definitely belongs to the observance of the day. Within 
the framework of the Common Service it is possible to emphasize that simplicity of 
rite which is traditional to Good Friday, and to incorporate many of the historic 
features associated with the liturgy of the day. 


The outward setting of the Service will emphasize the character of the commemora- 
tion. The color of the day is black, used for all vestments and paraments. Triptychs 
are closed ; crucifixes, crosses, statues and pictures (if not removable) are veiled. The 
organ is not used except to support the singing of the congregation. As throughout 
Lent, no flowers are used on the altar or in the chancel. 


The first part of the service will be the Ante-Communion, prefaced by the usual 
preparatory rite or the Brief Order for Public Confession. The Gloria Patri may be 
omitted from the Introit. For those Churches using the Service Book and Hymnal, it 
would be preferable to use the short (sixfold) form of the Kyrie, while those using 
the Lutheran Hymnal will sing the usual threefold Kyrie. The Gloria in Excelsis is 
omitted. There are three appointed Collects; the one beginning, “Almighty God, we 
beseech Thee. ..”’, is recommended ; it is possible to use all three. The Old Testament 
Lesson from Hosea 6:1-6 is read without announcement, followed by Psalm 22 or 
102, or the hymn, “Saviour, sprinkle many nations (S.B.H. 312, T.L.H. 510). Then 
the Epistle is read without announcement. The Lutheran Hymnal lists Isaiah 52:13 - 
53:12 as the Epistle, while the Service Book and Hymnal appoints Revelation 5: 1-14. 
However, another traditional Epistle for this day is Hebrews 10: 1-25. Then the 
Gradual for the Day is sung. This in turn is followed by the Gospel, St. John 18:1 - 
19:42. Following the words, “he gave up the ghost” (19:30), a pause is made and the 
Lord’s Prayer said silently, after which the remainder of the lesson is read. Then may 
follow the Nicene Creed, the pulpit hymn, and the sermon. 
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In the second part of the Service, the usual arrangement of the Offertory may be 
followed, but the General Prayer, or Prayer of the Church, is replaced by the Bidding 
Prayer.5 If only the use of Ante-Communion with Bidding Prayer is desired, the 
Service ends at this point. However, it is possible to append to it the Unveiling of the 
Cross, during which the Reproaches and the hymn, “Sing, my tongue, the glorious 
battle” (S.B.H. 61), may be sung. Following the Service, the hymn, “The Royal 
banners forward go” (T.L.H. 168, S.B.H. 75), may be sung in procession. 


If the full Service is celebrated, as we recommend, then following the singing of, 
“The royal banners forward go’, the liturgy continues with the Preface. The Proper 
Preface for Lent is used. For those using the Service Book and Hymnal, it would be 
appropriate to use only the Words of Institution and the Lords’ Prayer, instead of the 
Prayer of Thanksgiving. All other parts of the Service are as usual, except that the 
Nunc Dimittis may be omitted. The second Post-Communion Collect in The Lutheran 
Hymnal, and the fourth in the Service Book and Hymnal are recommended. 


It will be observed that the above arrangement keeps intact the basic structure of the 
Common Service, allowing for the omission of festive elements, and including certain 
traditional hymns and other features for Good Friday.® It reflects, in a restrained and 
appropriate manner, the joy of completed redemption, but keeps for the Easter feast 
the fullness of rejoicing in our Lord’s victory over death. 





1See An American Holy Week Manual, (Cambridge, Mass.: Society of St. John the Divine, 
1946), p. 207ff. 


2Arthur Carl Piepkorn, ed., Lutheran Church Calendar (Lutheran Liturgy Edition), (Erie, 
Pa.: Ashby Co., 1958). 


3Paul Zeller Strodach, The Church Year, (Philadelphia: The United Lutheran Publication 
House, 1924), p. 145. 


4See the Service Book and Hymnal (hereafter abbrev. S.B.H.), p. 247-8; or The Lutheran 
Hymnal (hereafter abbrev. T.L.H.), p. 46-9. 

5§.B.H., p. 236-7; T.L.H., p. 116-7. 

8Additional source material for this day may be found in: Fred H. Lindemann, The Ser- 
mon and the Propers. Vol. II, (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1958), p. 123-4; G. P. 
de Palestrina, The Reproaches, arr. by Clarence Dickinson, (New York: H. W. Gray Co., 1945); 


Luther D. Reed, The Lutheran Liturgy, (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1947), p. 461-2. Ed- 
ward T. Horn, III, The Christian Year, (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1957), p. 123-7. 


FSS 


“In Liturgy we become aware of the living heart of the Church. In 
the prayer which ascends to the Throne of God, in the fullness of Sac. 
ramental Grace which descends on the common life of the faithful, we 
are made conscious of the powerful stream of life which pulsates through 
the Mystical Body of Christ, of the Christ Who, as the Apostle said, 
‘died once for all’, so that ‘death shall no longer have dominion over 
Him’. Never can such living activity be paralysed into the rigour of an 
immobile and dead formalism.” 


—Anton Baumstark in Comparative Liturgy 
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What Is This Church Called Lutheran? 


John H. Tietjen 


Statistics reveal the Lutheran Church to be the third largest Protestant Church in 
America. A vigorous missionary policy has made the Lutheran Church one of the 
fastest growing of all the Churches in the United States. In recent times people have 
begun to take notice of the increasing influence that the Lutheran Church is exert- 
ing on the American religious scene, as the full dress feature articles in Time and 
Look magazines in the past year indicate. Whereas a generation ago two-thirds of 
Lutheranism in America was insulated from American church life by walls of foreign 
language, today the Lutheran Church in America is thoroughly Americanized, and 
people everywhere are raising the question, “What is this Church called Lutheran?” 
As Lutherans, you and I ought to be able to give an answer to that question. Some- 
times the answer is downright wrong. In my address to you today at this service 
commemorating the Lutheran Reformation I want to provide an answer to the ques- 
tion, “What is this Church called Lutheran?” 


I 


Not too long ago I was doing some shopping in a store in New York. The sales- 
man who was helping me was a Roman Catholic and because of my clerical garb as- 
sumed that I was a Roman Catholic priest. When I explained to him that I was a 
Lutheran, he said, ‘“That’s all right, Father; you Lutherans are closer to us than any 
other Church. After all, Luther was the first one to split off from our Church.” He 
had his own answer to the question, ‘““What is this church called Lutheran?” There 
are apparently a lot of Lutherans who agree with this Roman Catholic salesman. ! 
have heard many Lutherans say, “The Lutheran Church is the Church founded by 
Luther after he broke away from the Catholic Church.” Other Lutherans don’t agree 
completely with that definition. They point out that Luther didn’t leave the Roman 
Catholic Church on his own. He was forced to leave. So what else could he and his 
followers do but begin a new Church? Whether you say he broke away or was forced 
out, the end result is still the same. You agree that once he was out of the Roman 
Catholic Church he started a Church of his own. On the basis of this line of reason- 
ing the Lutheran Church is the Church of Luther; it is the Church which calls Lu- 
ther its founding father; it is the Church which owes its teaching and worship and 
practice to Martin Luther. And then quite naturally the Reformation festival becomes 
a kind of birthday anniversary of the Lutheran Church. 


Have I perhaps been describing your answer to the question, ‘What is this 
church called Lutheran?” If you say no, let me ask you a few questions. If you were 
to trace back the history of your Church, the Lutheran Church, would you go back 
beyond Luther, or would you start with him? Would you call the Church before Lu- 
ther’s time “Roman Catholic’, meaning by that name exactly what the Roman Cath- 
olic Church of today means to you? Would you look upon the thirteenth century 
theologian St. Thomas Aquinas, so highly rated by modern Roman Catholics, as a 
teacher of your Church. Would you regard Gregory the Great, sixth century Roman 
Bishop and Pope, as an important leader of your Church? Perhaps you do what many 
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Lutherans have done. They know, of course, that the Christian Church began with 
the Apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ. They recognize the Church described in the 
New Testament as their Church. But they disown the Church that lived through the 
next 1400 years and take up the history of ‘their’ Church again in the year 1517. 
They regard the Reformation as a break with the Church of the past. 


Such a view is usually accompanied by a strong antipathy to Roman Catholicism 
that finds the Lutheran Church’s purpose for existence in its opposition to the Church 
of Rome. There are many Lutherans who won't be able to tell you what this Church 
called Lutheran /s, but they can certainly tell you what it is ot. It’s not anything like 
the Roman Catholic Church. Like so many Protestants they don’t know what they are 
for, but they surely know what they are against. Among these people the surest way 
to condemn something is to label it “too Catholic.” According to these people, since 
Luther broke with the Church of Rome, Lutherans must be for whatever Rome is 
against and against whatever Rome is for. 


II 


The answer I have been describing is far removed from the one that Luther and 
the early Lutherans would have given to the question, “What is this Church called 
Lutheran.”’ They recognized no climactic break with the past. They rejected the 
charge that they were organizing a new Church or an opposition Church to the 
Church of Rome. The Church of the past was “their” church. That’s why they wanted 
to reform it. They insisted that their teaching was not new; they had simply re- 
discovered for themselves the true teaching of the one Church of Jesus Christ of every 
age and time. In opposition to the claim of the Pope’s followers to the sole right to 
the name “Catholic’’, they insisted that they were the continuation of the truly Cath- 
olic Church, In their Augsburg Confession and its Apology they cited the church 
fathers, in addition to the Holy Scriptures, in support of their position; the fathers 
were “their” fathers. Their church practices supported their claims. They were not 
iconoclasts in worship, but continued the rich and varied worship of the past. The 
Augsburg Confession declares: “Falsely are our Churches accused of abolishing the 
Mass; for the Mass is retained among us, and celebrated with the highest reverence,” 
meaning by Mass the full service of both Word and Sacrament. They continued many 
of the church practices that had been in use in the Church, rejecting and changing 
only those that were in direct contradiction to the Gospel. Their principle of reform 
was in fact an amazingly conservative one, compared with the Reformation in other 


lands and by other churches. They continued whatever was not in opposition to the 
Word of God. 


Luther and the Lutherans did not leave the Church to start a new Church of their 
own, no matter how much Roman Catholics and misguided Lutherans may say they 
did. Let’s see the historical situation for what it really was. In the year 1517 in 
western Europe there was only one Church, the Church of our Lord Jesus Christ, no 
matter how corrupt and in need of reform it may have been. As a result of the post- 
ing of 95 theses on a church door in Wittenberg and of the events that followed, 
a vigorous, tumultous debate arose within this one Church. At first at least the debate 
was between two parties within the one Church. The one party wanted to bring about 
reform in teaching and practice; the adherents of this party called themselves ‘“Evan- 
gelical” because of the Evangel or Gospel they had rediscovered in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. The opposition labeled them “Lutherans” because of the man who started the 
debate. The other party in the Church resisted reform and wanted to maintain the 
status quo. They were labeled ‘‘Papists” by their opposition because of their adher- 
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ence to the Pope. Aiter the Diet of Augsburg in 1530 it became obvious that there 
was no possibility of reconciliation between the Evangelicals and the Papists. And so, 
the one Church became divided. One part became known as Evangelical Lutheran, the 
other as Roman Catholic. It is a false reading of history to say that the Lutherans 
broke away from the Roman Catholic Church. It would be just as correct, and there- 
fore just as false, to say that the Roman Catholics broke away from the Lutherans. 


To answer the question, “What is this Church called Lutheran?” we must first of 
all see that the Lutheran Church is a continuation of the historic Church that reaches 
back through all periods of history to the Apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ. The 
Lutheran Church is a continuation of that Church which produced and confessed the 
ecumenical creeds called Apostles’, Nicene and Athanasian. The Lutheran Church is 
a continuation of that Church which gathered and recognized as canonical the in- 
spired books of the Holy Scriptures. It is a continuation of that Church which de- 
veloped meaningful liturgies and expressive artistic forms, like the cathedrals, to 
give unceasing praise to God for the grace He reveals in Word and Sacrament. It is 
a continuation of that Church whose spirit of martyrdom and missionary zeal planted 
the banners of the Gospel throughout the world. The Lutheran Church is not a sect 
with idiosyncrasies and peculiarities which had their origin in the sixteenth century. 
This Church called Lutheran can trace its history back year by year beyond Luther to 
the day of Pentecost. The Church in the year 50 or 500 or 1500, as well as the 
Church in the year 1530 or 1930, that is ovr Church. 


This Church is called Lutheran to indicate its confession of faith. We call our- 
selves by the name of Luther not because our Church is in any special sense his or 
that he is its founding father. Luther was at first chagrined to hear his name at- 
tached to Christian people as a label. But Lutherans soon bore his name proudly as 
a way of confessing their faith. By calling ourselves Lutheran we do not of course in- 
dicate that we accept everything Luther taught or said. We haven’t exchanged a 
Pope at Rome for one in Wittenberg. The label Lutheran denotes a specific confes- 
sion of faith. Luther and the early Lutherans declared their understanding concerning 
the nature of the Christian faith in a number of confessions which we today call 
the Lutheran Confessions. Luther’s Small Catechism, our Church’s course of instruc- 
tion for confirmation, is among them. Another is the Augsburg Confession which is 
listed as basic in many of our church documents. These confessions indicate that the 
word “Lutheran” is to be equated with the word “evangelical”. The Lutheran under- 
standing of the nature of the Christian faith springs from the rediscovery of the 
Gospel, the good news that God reached down to man in his Son Jesus Christ to res- 
cue us from sin, death, and hell, to give us His Spirit and His eternal life, and 
bestows these blessings of grace on those who receive them through faith in Jesus 
Christ. The Lutheran Confessions show the implications which the rediscovery of the 
Gospel has for the teaching and the life of the church. What makes a person a Lu- 
theran is not membership in an organization which has that name but confessing the 
faith which is affirmed in the Lutheran Confessions. For the word “Lutheran” denotes 
a confession of faith. 


Ill 


Now we're ready for a direct answer to the question, “What is this Church called 
Lutheran?” It is that continuation of the historic Church of Christ reaching back to 
the time of the Apostles which has affirmed the Gospel as the heart and core of its 
understanding of Christian belief in a confession of faith called “Lutheran.” Whether 
or not we give that answer is an important one. For the answer has vast implications 
for our church life. I just want to point out a few. 
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If we see our Church from this point of view, we will be Lutherans for the right 
reason. We won't be Lutherans just because we were born that way. We won't be 
Lutherans because we think one Church is as good as another, and the Lutheran 
Church is the Church we joined, so that’s the one in which we'll stay. We won't think 
we're Lutherans just because we belong to a Lutheran organization. We won't in- 
dulge in the monstrous fallacy that to be Lutheran means to be anti-Roman Catholic. 
We'll recognize that to be Lutheran means to confess that understanding of the na- 
ture of the Christian faith affirmed by Martin Luther and the early Lutherans in the 
Lutheran Confessions. We'll be Lutherans because we agree with that understanding 
of the nature of the Christian faith. And we'll turn again and again to those Con- 
fessions to help us see more clearly into the Holy Scriptures and to measure our faith 
by their yardstick. 


If we see our Church from the point of view I have described, we'll act more like 
the Church we are and less like a sect. We won’t be so ready to be individualists in 
our church practice or to break with time-tested traditions of the Church in favor of 
some illusory new approach that appeals at the moment. We'll recognize that we be- 
long to that large company of faithful Christians that reaches back through the ages 
to the first Christian congregation. We'll want to maintain the evidence of our ties 
with the historic church of every age even as we change and adapt to the needs of our 
own time. Our mission work will take on the character of the Church extending it- 
self by bringing people into the fellowship of the Spirit through faith in Christ. As 
evangelists and witnesses we'll be calling people to become living stones in the temple 
that God has been building throughout the ages; we won't be asking them to belong 


to an organization that owes its spirit and life to a German preacher and professor of 
the sixteenth century. 


The point of view I have described will put us in a position to utilize the treas- 
ures of the church of every age. Sect-like, too many Lutherans feel that only that is 
of value which took place in the past 400 years within Lutheranism; sometimes they 
even narrow down what is of value to their own peculiar tradition within Lutheran- 
ism. Certainly we have much to learn from our Lutheran forefathers. But we can also 
learn a great deal from the people of God who lived prior to the sixteenth century. 
We ought to be more willing to utilize the treasures of “our” Church of that time. 
Both pastors and laymen could derive fine theological stimulation from the church 
fathers prior to the Reformation as well as those who are followers of Luther. The 
early Lutherans did. Our Churches ought to feel free to utilize the legacy of worship 
that the Church of the past has bequeathed to us in order to produce meaningful 
worship. The early Lutherans did. Our Churches ought especially to recover what 
had always been the practice of the church and what continued to be the practice 
among Lutherans—the weekly celebration of the full service of both Word and Sac- 
rament at the main service of the Church each Lord’s day. 


When we see the Lutheran Church as the continuation of the historic Church which 
affirmed the faith professed by Luther and his followers in the sixteenth century, 
we'll be better able to understand our place among the Churches of Christendom. We'll 
refuse to be one denomination among others, and we'll be impatient with the entire de- 
nominational system. We cannot rest content with the view that each Church is just 
a different road leading to the one heaven. Nor can we be satisfied to live in self- 
righteous isolation from the rest of Christendom. For the other denominations claim 
to be Churches, too. By virtue of their profession of faith in Christ they are already 
united with us in the one great Church of our Lord Jesus Christ regardless of how 
much they may differ from us and be separated from us. We know that our Lord 
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has only one Church. Since we recognize ourselves to be a continuation of the historic 
Church begun by the Apostles, we need to be concerned about that which separates 
us from other Christians. We have declared our understanding of the Christian 
faith in a confession of faith called Lutheran. We must utilize that confession of 
faith in efforts to reach a common mind with the Churches of Christendom. 


“What is this Church called Lutheran?” Let's be sure we see that the Church to 
which we belong is the great and historic Church of Jesus Christ. Let’s see that it 
bears the label ‘‘Lutheran” because of its great and evangelical confession of faith. 


Let’s live and work and worship and believe the way members of such a Church 
should. 





The Living Parish - Il 
Emanuel, Ridgefield Park, N. J. 
A, T. Swanson, Jr. 


Typical of many parishes in the United States is the Emanuel Lutheran Church of 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. Founded by immigrants from Europe’s teeming shores, it was 
formally organized in October, 1895. The small group of Scandinavians living in this 
small town within the New York metropolitan area had a difficult time keeping the 
parish going. In the early days, with the shortage of clergy, it was difficult to secure a 
continuous resident ministry, and an abortive attempt was made to bring the parish into 
the fold of a German Lutheran synod. 


Never a large congregation, it sought nevertheless to minister to those who had 
come from the “old country.” Knowing that America was filled with various “free” 
Churches, it sought to conserve the Lutheran people for the Lutheran faith, in the 
belief that in Lutheranism lies the truest expression of the apostolic faith, Faithful 
pastors ministered long and ungrudingly, with little remuneration, but with the 
knowledge that they were doing God’s work. 


Language Transition Brings Decline 


Located in a suburb, only five miles from New York City, Emanuel Church for 
many years served primarily those of Swedish heritage. A high in baptized member- 
ship was reached in 1930, when 217 were counted on the rolls. With the process of 
Americanization marching swiftly on, the time came when a break with the mother 
tongue became necessary. From 1930 the membership began to drop, and in 1940 the 
baptized roll included a scant 137. 


In 1949 the officials of the New York Conference of the Augustana Church sug- 
gested that the parish disband, for a number of valid reasons. Attendance was far be- 
low normal. Members recall when four or five at a Sunday Service was not unusual. 
Contributions were hardly sufficient to make ends meet, and without the tireless work 
of the women’s society, the Church would have succumbed. A resident pastor was not 
to be had. Benevolences and apportionments were not met, and arrears built up to 
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great amounts. A merger with a neighboring parish was suggested so that the remain- 
ing faithful few might be properly served. But this solution was rejected and with faith 
and determination the parish held together. 


Typical in its frame and stucco building, set apart, not on a conspicuous corner of the 
village, but on a side street, surrounded by frame houses, Emanuel Church bore no 
mark of becoming a strong beckoning signal to all who passed by. It was unable to 
make any impression upon the community in which it was to minister. 


A New Era Begins 


Unable to secure a regular ministry after the resignation of its last full time pastor 
in 1944, it was fortunate in getting a student for the ministry to serve on a part time 
basis while attending college. He was followed by another student, ordained, who was 
able to give a fuller ministry. With his departure another ordained student was as- 
signed to serve, and finally, in 1954, the Augustana Church assigned a newly ordained 
pastor to work full time in the field. In view of the past and all the difficulties that had 
been encountered, and with a prayer that a revival might stir the hearts of the faithful 
and attract new people into the House of God, a new program was inaugurated. 


At the first meeting of the Church Council, the pastor made several suggestions 
toward the revitalization of the parish. Two services were to be held each Sunday 
(remember that the average attendance that year was only 51). The Eucharist was 
to be celebrated each week at the early service, and at the later service the first Sunday 
of the month. Matins was to be said in the Church five mornings a week. The chalice 
was restored for the communication of the Blood of Christ, and the Eucharistic 
vestments were also reintroduced. Strong emphasis was to be placed on evangelism and 
stewardship. The Church as God’s unique instrument in a world of need was always 
to be stressed. The Council, completely cooperative, endorsed all of the pastor's program, 
The die was cast, and the introduction of the liturgical revival got underway. 


Immediately the results of the revival were noticeable. Attendance began to rise 
almost fantastically. The average for 1955 was 99; for 1956, 95; for 1957, 112; and 
for 1958, 124. The response to the use of the full Service of Word and Sacrament was 
obvious from the numbers who attended. 


The emphasis in all of the preaching and teaching was on the fact that we—the 
Church—are the Family of God. We are sinners, yet are of God’s elect, chosen and 


adopted by Him through the Sacrament of Initiation (Holy Baptism). The Church 
became the Church! 


Grumbling — and Results! 


While this “new” emphasis has produced some new and startling results in terms 
of devotion, commitment, attendance, and stewardship, it did not come about without 
some grumbling. This was to be expected. There are always some who object to any- 
thing which is unusual to their experience, whether it is good or not. Those who 
objected, but continued to attend, completely changed their position and are now en- 
thusiastic. Those who objected, but failed to attend (they are very few), are still ob- 
jectors, but their objections are grounded in ignorance. It is gratifying to see and feel 
the devotion of the majority, and to hear the members say, “I am in favor of having 
the Sacrament every Sunday, for I so easily forget that Christ died for my sins. When 
there is Communion, I just can’t forget.’’ Or, “It is hard for me to get down on my 
knees, but I feel that it is the least I can do in thankfulness to God for all of the bless- 
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ings which He has showered on me.” After being away on vacation, one couple said 


to the pastor: “We just couldn’t wait to get back to Matins; it has been so hard to get 
along without it.” 


A growing number of the members, teenagers and older folks, now use the church 
daily for their devotions. While still no majority, they realize that the doors of their 
parish church are open twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week. The interior has 
been beautified so that none can mistake that this is the “House of God and the Gate 
of Heaven.” Before auxiliary meetings, a surprising number go into the Church for 
private devotions, testifying to the fact that their faith is not only an outward expres- 
sion, but a deep, inner relationship with Jesus Christ their Lord. 


Centrality of Word and Sacrament 


The Eucharist was celebrated at the later service monthly for one year, then in- 
creased to twice a month, then to every other Sunday, and it is now celebrated at both 
services every Sunday. Weekday services include Matins on Tuesdays and Saturdays, 
Suffrages on Wednesdays, Ante-Communion on Thursdays, and Litany on Fridays. 
A Eucharist is celebrated each Holy Day, either at 10 a.m. or 7:45 p.m., with attend- 
ances varying from ten to twenty. When celebrated in the morning, it is followed by 
coffee and discussion on the theme of the day. During Lent, the Eucharist is cele- 
brated each Wednesday at 10 a.m., children’s devotions are held at 3:30, and evening 
Lenten devotions at 7:45 p.m. During Advent special devotions are held on Saturdays 
at 4 p.m., consisting of homily, hymn, prophecy, lighting of the Advent candles, the 
Brief Order for Public Confession, with individual absolutions bestowed at the altar 
rail, 


To bring the children of the parish into fuller participation during the liturgy, 
they are allowed to come to the rail during the Distribution and receive a blessing 
instead of the Sacrament, which according to present church law they cannot receive 
until confirmed. 


The fullness of the Church Year is followed. One person, recently confirmed from 
a Protestant Church in which the Church Year is unknown, was almost spellbound by 


the emphasis on the seasons, and the whole drama of the life of Christ took on new 
meaning. 


Statistics Show Growth 


How do the people of Emanuel respond to this emphasis on Word and Sacrament? 
Communions continue to increase, with 3,484 recorded for the past year. Five years 
ago less than fifty percent communed; now the figure stands at ninety percent. Pre- 
viously the average communing member received twice in the year; now the average 
communicant receives eighteen times annually. 


At present there are 189 communicants and a total of 272 baptized members. The 
rolls have been pruned of inactive members. Attendance continues to increase, and 
financially speaking, more is received in two months than the entire budget of ten 
years ago. 


A financial appeal in 1957 resulted in $27,000 over a two year period for purchase 
of new property. During 1958, over $36,000 was received, a 450% increase over seven 
years ago. People are coming to realize the true meaning of the offering at the Eu- 
charist, and their patterns of giving reflect this new understanding. 
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The early service has become a Family Eucharist, attended by Church School pu- 
pils, teachers, and parents. There is an average of forty communions at this service, 
and families have become far more regular in their worship. The nursery and kinder- 
garten departments attend this Eucharist once a month, but all other pupils attend 
weekly. Following the service, a group of adults attends a Bible class while they wait 


for their children to have their lessons, and there is also a teen-age Bible class meeting 
at the same time. 


The Church is no longer unknown in the community. Everyone speaks about it, 
about its handsome new educational and social center, about the amazing things that 
have happened to “‘the little Church on Fifth Street.” The Church is serving its com- 
munity, its facilities are always open to community affairs, and it is being utilized by 
an ever increasing number of members and community residents. 


“We Press On...” 


One member of the parish, not inclined toward the reintroduction of the historic 
treasures of the Church, had this to say some time ago: “I don’t particularly like what 
you are doing, but it must be all-right, for the people certainly come out as never before.” 
Others felt this way in the beginning, but are now coming to know and love the Church 
more fully, and are finding a deeper and more personal relationship with Christ. We 
know that God’s Word does not return void. We know that God’s people need the 
refreshment of the Eucharist, not only on the “holy first Sunday,” but every week. 
We believe that the solid combination of Word and Sacrament can revitalize the in- 
dividual and corporate life of Christians. The addition of the historic treasures of 
the Church, while in some aspects adiaphora, have played an important part in making 
the people realize that the Church is not just a social group of like-minded people, but 
a living organism—the Body of Christ, the redemptive element in the community. 


Emanuel stands on the brink of its finest hour. Much has been accomplished through 
the introduction of the liturgical movement, but much more is needed. This is not a 
perfect community, but the way has been laid out, and by the grace of God we shall 
continue to grow toward that of which our Lord speaks when he says, “Be ye perfect, 
even as your Father in heaven is perfect.” 


—S 


One form of confession of faith is our Sunday liturgy. Here we join 
with the congregation in an affirmation of the faith which we share with 
the multitudes who have confessed Christ in former ages and who today 
witness to Him across the world. To understand all the elements of this 
worship fully requires a life of regular participation in the weekly service 
and in the communion liturgy. For here we confess our faith in spoken 
word and song, in confession of sins, in praise, in the hearing of the 
Word, in prayer, in adoration, in thanksgiving. A layman who truly 
worships in the liturgy is already well on the way to a real theological 
education. 


—Conrad Bergendoff in Augustana Churchmen 
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The Altar Guild 


G. Martin Ruoss 


THE USE OF COLOR 


Within the next quarter of the year altar guild members will have occasion to use 
all the commonly accepted liturgical colors. Holy Week, Easter, Eastertide, Pentecost, 
and Trinity Season provide this opportunity. 


The days of Holy Week are violet or purple days. Good Friday is the black day 
in the church calendar. There may be an optional use of white on Holy Thursday 
and of course Easter Day and the Eastertide as well as Ascension Day and its time 
provide white days. Pentecost and its week is red as well as the festival days of St. 
Mark (April 25) and Sts. Philip and James, apostles, (May 1). And beginning the 
Monday after the Trinity octave there is a long stretch of green days in the church 
color scheme. 


Let us consider how we could use color principles and usages to a fuller advantage 
in our local church. 


1) Colors are judged by hue, quality, and intensity. Even the strong seasonal day- 
light of Easter makes the white paraments fresher than at Christmas time when the 
same color is used. And the violets of Holy Week are deeper in color than in the 
somber gray days of December. 


Colors challenge us with psychological values of relaxation and quietness as well 
as arousing hopes and exciting to new attitudes. 


Take a look at the church colors on your altar paraments and in and about the 
chancel and those worn by the pastor and choir and judge if they match the season. 
Maybe the colors need freshening. Or, perchance this would be a good time to plan 
to provide two sets of violet, white and green paraments for the church. Altar 
guilds can spearhead such consideration in a local parish. 


2) Colors are used in church paraments and vestments to identify important 
places. For this reason colored altar paraments are to be the finest that the parish 
can afford. This vestment is to be the richest material and the best workmanship. 
For the altar is the focal point of a congregation’s building as well as its liturgy. 


This color use principle recalls a well established and old practice in the Church: 
that if a parish cannot afford equally fine paraments and vestments for all sanctuary 
furnishings then choose the best for the altar and select a good but simple color and 
fabric for the other furnishings until the time is at hand to provide the best for all 
places and persons. Such a principle would help mission churches as well as estab- 
lished churches to develop an appreciative attitude to the altar guild functions and 
the church’s life and worship. 


3) Colors are used in our churches as an aid to the use of the liturgy. So the 
name “liturgical colors’ arose. Thus in selecting symbols and hues of color for 
various seasons the identity of these items with the time emphasizes the purpose of 
the vestment. The quality and quantity of the embroidery can help to emphasize this 
also. Think it through in your local situation. 
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4) Colors in these next several weeks in our churches recalls another worthy church 
custom: that colors are secondary. The first consideration of a parish was always 
to have the finest cloth for parament or vestment and then to endeavor to have it in 
the right seasonal color! But we are so eager to have color that we sacrifice ma- 
ee “ it. Consider your local parish and what could happen if this principle were 
applied. 


These few color suggestions are meant to stimulate thinking about the use of 
color in vestment and parament in our Lutheran Churches. There is this additional 
note: colors are more than eye-catchers. They also convey quality to the mind. Here 
are a few of the more prominent ideas associated with the colors for the church year 
which we will all see between now and Easter: 


Violet: love of the truth, suffering with the truth, prepared to live by the truth, 
sorrow for misusing the truth, grateful that Christ came to lead us thru passion and 
suffering and death to the truth. 


Purple: a royal color, a mark of power and authority, of loyalty to God, of justice 
administered in love and mercy. 


Red: a color that clamors for attention, suggesting vigor, strength, zeal, brilliance, 
sacrifice, devotion, thanksgiving, prayer. 


Black: the sign of death, defeat, despair, mourning, the price sin pays, the absence 
of life. 


White: Our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God and the Son of Man, his glory and 
majesty, perfect holiness, light, victory, purity, joy. 


Green: the common color for growth, life, restful daily life, it invites us to keep 
alive and to measure up to his hopes for us as well as to anticipate the harvest, it calms 
and relaxes and quiets — what a blessed color for use before the violet of Lent, with 
its associations of struggle and suffering. 





Readers’ Response 


This is the first time that I have ever wanted to inform a magazine of the meaning 
that it has had for me, but throughout the past year I have felt that I should tell you 
how much I enjoy UNA SANCTA. I had often felt that my desire for more liturgical 
beauty in my Church was a sign of my own inability to grasp the spiritual facet of 
worship and my dependence on the externals. I could never convince myself, however, 
that my desire to partake of the Blessed Sacrament more often was wrong and that 
I would grow out of it. Thus, when I discovered a whole magazine made up of theo- 
logians and lay who felt as I did, I felt as if I had suddenly become a real part of 
the Church again. 


Sylvia Beasley 





Chatfield, Minn. 

I've just finished reading the Reformation issue of UNA SANCTA, the first issue 
of the magazine I've seen in more than four years. I just wanted to write a note of 
thanks to tell you how much I appreciate the way in which you and your co-workers 
are serving all of us. It’s good to know that the historic Lutheran tradition has such 
an articulate voice in America. It’s even better to find so much that is helpful and 
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stimulating in the table of contents. UNA SANCTA is not just a magazine for 
ecclesiastical archeology. Your section on editorial correspondence informs us about 
lands and life of world Lutheranism. The altar guild department is helpful for our 
parish life. And the articles provide that necessary critical conversation so essential to 
living worship. God bless you all in your efforts. 


Walter Bouman 





Kitchener, Ontario 

May I say how much I appreciate your publication. Although I am not in a position 

to judge it theologically, I feel so often that your writers are pointing to truths that 

have been forgotten or deliberately hidden from the laymen. I do wish it were possible 

to make it a monthly publication because I personally need the stimulation and re- 
newal of spirit that your articles give me. 


Kenneth E. Wagner 





Owensville, Mo. 
For a few years I have known of the existence of your magazine . . . and sought 
vainly to track you down . . . Seeing that it took me about two years to find out where 
you are, I wonder if perhaps you could publicize it, especially among student circles. 
In my immediate circle of friends, I know five who are interested enough in the 
liturgical movement to order it. Two of these are in art fields. Naturally this in- 
fluences the opinions of the group, so that it is our belief that, to some extent, the 
artistic output of a Church shows the vitality of her faith. 


On the whole our beloved Church has been suffering from creative sterility since 
the eighteenth century, and only recently, have some of her children returned to the 
arts. The one field in particular which stands out is architecture; I think now of St. 
Matthew's, Munich; Christ Church, Minneapolis; the chapel at Valparaiso, and the 
new Senior College at Fort Wayne. However, a beautiful exterior seems to demand 
that what goes on in the interior match it, i.e., the best that we can produce. The 
Church has had no art form of her own except for the music of her Baroque masters; 
I mean no outstanding art form. We need more painters like Caemmerer or Rein- 
hardt and more musicians like Jan Bender. Where is our drama, mural-work, sculp- 
ture, or even creative writing? If the Church is living, she can’t be artistically stag- 
nant. The regaining of our Catholic heritage can help give the artist the stimulus and 


direction he needs. For it follows, if you are drawn very close to our Lord, everything 
you do will be to glorify Him. 


Perhaps, if you haven’t, you could investigate the situation of the arts in the 
Church today. Surely it would be a valuable study. 


Paul Brenner 





Northfield, Minn. 

The new interest in public worship has stimulated research in the old liturgies 

which might be of historical value. We should concern ourselves with contemporary 

forms of expression as well. Our greatest concern should be that people be given 

opportunity and fitting means of communication with God. Man’s highest aspiration 

will not be attained through dead forms. Let us seek out contemporary forms through 
which our people might truly express themselves. 


Olaf C. Christiansen 
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Our Readers Ask... 


Why can’t you speak more respectfully of the Catholic Church? Every issue has such 
grating phrases as:(Reformation, 1958, issue, p. 28) “Rome made its mistake...” 
and “Rome has given private confession a bad name. Even their people dislike it and 
come by constraint...” 


On one page you speak of Blessed Martin Luther, on another of Thomas Aquinas; 
why not Saint Thomas Aquinas? 


In every article you take every means not to cause offense to the Protestant temper- 
ament, or the Evangelical temperament. Why not take the same means not to offend the 
Catholic Church? There is hardly ever a good word spoken for the Church. Is it pos- 
sible that the Church that preserved so much that is so good could at the same time be 
so terrible? 


mee | 





We are always pleased to hear our readers’ reactions, even when they are negative. 
Furthermore, we have such respect for you that we want to take this occasion to 
throw a little more light on our position. 


First of all, I am sure that if you have been a reader of UNA SANCTA over a 
number of years you will have sensed a deep concern for the unity of the Church, 
and for its outward expression in a God-pleasing way. Our very name testifies to 
this. It follows that we must and do recognize true Christians, wherever they may be 
found, even if divided from us by matters of doctrine. Further, as faithful members 
of the Church which confesses the Augsburg Confession, we recognize as true Chris- 
tian Churches all those communions which have the Gospel and the Sacraments, even 
though we may disagree with some of the interpretations placed upon these. 


At the same time, you must remember two things. 1) We are a magazine pub- 
lished ‘‘in the interest of the life and worship of the Lutheran Church.” We are 
loyal to the Church of the Augsburg Confession. I do not see how in fairness you 
can ask us to refrain from pointing out errors, where from our point of view we find 
them, in the Roman or any other Church, 2) In the spirit of the Reformation, we 
believe that honest and constructive criticism is beneficial to the life of the Church. 
This applies to our own branch of the Church, as well as to yours. Those who write 
for us have freedom of expression, as long as they do not present what are obviously 
factual inaccuracies. 


In regard to the specific points you mention, we must say the following. On page 
28 (Reformation, 1958, issue), the statement, “Rome made its mistake with ‘ex- 
treme unction’, anointing for death’”—this is the opinion of the writer to which he 
is perfectly entitled. From the Evangelical Lutheran point of view, ‘“extreme unction”’ 
is a mistake, a misinterpretation of what might otherwise be allowed as a salutary 
practice. Also on page 28, the statement, “Rome has given private confession a bad 
name. Even their people dislike it and come by constraint in many instances.’ What 
does this say? It says that to many Lutheran people, the practice of private confession 
is associated solely with the Roman Catholic Church, even though it is actually part 
of our heritage as well. And at least part of the reason that Lutheran people some- 
times look with disfavor upon this practice is that their Roman Catholic friends and 
neighbors in some instances speak of confession in a negative and critical way. Any 
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Lutheran pastor, dealing at least occasionally with people of Roman Catholic back- 
ground in his pastoral work, will testify that such an attitude on the part of some 
Roman Catholic people is an actual one. This is a fact—in some instances—as the 
article states. I am sure that many Roman Catholics, perhaps the great majority, find 
private confession helpful, and come because they truly want to. The article com- 
mends such an attitude, and suggests a way in which we may develop such an atti- 
tude in our Lutheran people. 


With regard to the matter of calling Thomas Aquinas a saint, this is simply a 
question of the style of the writer of the article. We have no set or invariable policy 
with regard to the titles or adjectives given to the faithful departed, and you will 
find, also in regard to Martin Luther, a variety of usages in our publication. 


May I suggest to you, sir, that sometimes it is difficult to look at matters through 
the eyes of the “other party.”’ For instance, it would be very easy for me to take of- 
fense at the fact that in your letter, you speak of the ‘Catholic Church” in such a 
way as to identify it with ‘“Rome.’’ Thus you are, at least implicitly, denying that 
those not in communion with Rome are part of the Catholic Church. I could easily 
interpret this as an anti-Lutheran bias. I could look at this as being disrespectful to 
the Church, of which I am a loyal communicant. However, I shall try to understand 
your point of view, and although I do not agree with it, will accord you the right 
to express yourself in a way which is consistent with your own traditions. I only ask 
the same courtesy for UNA SANCTA and its writers, and beg that you not overlook 
the spirit of good will toward all Christians which permeates our publication. 


I repeat my thanks for your letter, and hope that you will find UNA SANCTA to 
be a balanced and helpful magazine, as we try to make it. 


—G.CS. 





Book Reviews 


Excharist and Sacrifice. By Gustaf Aulen. Translated by Eric H. Wahlstrom. 
Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1958. xiv +-212 pages. $3.50. 


The question of the sacrificial aspect of the Eucharist is a matter of discussion at 
the present time to an extent unknown since the 16th century. It has been brought 
to the fore particularly through ecumenical contacts, such as efforts to reconcile 
“Catholic” and “Protestant” emphases at the Faith and Order meetings at Oxford 
and Lund. Bishop Aulen’s incisive examination of the subject is especially signifi- 
cant in that it represents an attempt to state a Lutheran position on Eucharistic sacri- 
fice, but within an ecumenical context. 


The. book begins with a review of the “Ecumenical Discussions about the Lord’s 
Supper.’’ It includes an analysis of statements published by ecumenical conferences, 
and pronouncements made by members of various communions, including Eastern 
Orthodox, Old Catholic, Anglican, Lutheran, Reformed, Baptist, and Roman Cath- 
olic. Particular recognition is given to some new and creative work in this area by 
Anglican and Roman scholars. 
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As one would expect Aulen to do, he next turns to the teaching of the Reforma- 
tion. Especially is he concerned with Luther's ‘‘Treatise on the Blessed Sacrament’ 
of 1519, and the ‘Small Catechism’ of 1529. The former document is seen as a 
rich and varied interpretation of the Sacrament, contrasted with the somewhat limited 
views in the latter. However, even in the case of the “Small Catechism’, it is pointed 
out that later interpretation has considerably narrowed the underlying motifs in 
Luther's thought. It is seen that the concept of sacrifice in connection with the 
Eucharist has a secure place in the Reformer’s thought, even though he did not 
always explicitly state it, because of the abuses he was combatting. 


Part III deals with ‘The Teaching of the New Testament.” The limitation of the 
idea of sacrifice only to the death of Christ, rather than the extension of it to in- 
clude His incarnation and entire earthly life culminating in the Cross, is asserted to 
be an injustice to the Biblical view. Likewise the relation of the Lord’s Supper only 
to Good Friday, forgetting its vital connection with the Resurrection, is a mistake. 
The continuing priesthood of Christ, which is His intercession before the Majesty on 
high, resting upon the foundation of His atonement, is discussed. The relation of 
the sacrifice of Christ to the Real Presence is also developed. 


The final section, “Conclusions”, presents Aulen’s own viewpoint on the im- 
portant questions under discussion. It may be summarized as follows: Christ’s act of 
sacrifice includes His whole life, but this sacrifice is finished in his death. The exalta- 
tion is God’s “'yes’’ to the perfect sacrifice, which was once for all consummated, 
completed and finished. He continues His intercession for us, but does not offer a 
new sacrifice of the same type that he offered here on earth “in the days of His 
flesh.’” Nevertheless, the sacrifice once offered is eternally valid and relevant. His 
sacrifice is one with His person. Therefore, since He is present in the Holy Com- 
munion, His sacrifice is present in the Holy Communion. He actualizes His sacrifice 
and unites us to it in the Eucharist. But we must beware of saying that ‘“‘we offer 
Christ” in the Eucharist. It is not our offering but God's offering of His only-begotten 
Son. It is not a new sacrifice, but the one perfect sacrifice actualized in the present. 
Indeed, there is a sacrifice that we make in the Eucharist, our praise, our prayer, our 
willing service, our selves. But this sacrifice of ours finds its foundation in the sacri- 
fice of Christ, which lies on a higher plane. When the living Lord meets His own in 
Holy Communion, he actualizes the sacrifice anew in the gifts of bread and wine. 


This is a constructive contribution to this vital theological discussion, which has so 
many implications for the liturgical life of the Church. From within the framework 
of a Lutheran theology, Bishop Aulen has given a meaningful explanation of the 
motif of sacrifice in the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar. The Lutheran Church has 
gained a respected voice in ecumenical discussions on this subject. 


We must add, however, a note of protest on Aulen’s treatment of the Real Pres- 
ence. Although this is not the major consideration in this book, the Church's 
teaching on the Presence of Christ in the Eucharist is quite naturally of extreme 
importance in any discussion on the Sacrament, and the Real Presence forms a 
necessary basis of the doctrine of sacrifice in the Eucharist as Aulen expounds it. 
The view of the Real Presence which is developed in this book is not unlike that 
advanced by Bishop Aulen in his other works. The following statement is character- 
istic. “What the Lord says when he gives the bread and wine to his disciples is that 
he gives himself, his body and blood, for them. The interpretive words do not 
speak about something that is to happen to the bread and wine, but about that which 
will happen to him” (p. 158). It is difficult to pin down just what Aulen means by 
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such statements, but the implication seems to be that the Body and Blood of Christ 
are not really connected with the bread and wine. He disposes of such “straw men” 
as “‘consubstantiation”, but with it also goes the Lutheran doctrine of the Sacra- 
mental Union of the bread/Body, wine/Blood. The “this is” of the Words of Insti- 
tution are neglected. By translating the doctrine of the Real Presence into such 
terms as “‘actualizing the sacrifice”, it may well be asked if any meaningful doctrine 
of sacrifice in the Eucharist is not thereby undercut. 


Still, this book is a needed, helpful, and largely convincing presentation within 
the area of that Eucharistic motif indicated in its title. 


—G.CS. 





Notes and News 


“THE MAGNIFICAT” 


Martin Luther's exposition of the Blessed Virgin Mary’s great hymn of praise has 
been reprinted from Volume 21 of Luther's Works and is now available in a sixty- 
four page booklet, including a chant setting for the canticle ‘“Magnificat’’. This is an 
especially fine piece of literature, one of Luther's finest writings, which should be 
read by every Lutheran. 


Copies are available from the Fellowship of St. Augustine, for whom this special 
printing was made by Concordia Publishing House. Send orders to St. Augustine's 
House, Oxford, Mich., for immediate postpaid delivery. Single copies cost fifty 
cents; twelve or more, forty cents each; 100 or more, thirty cents each. 


EASTER VIGIL IN BALTIMORE 


Among the many celebrations of the Easter Vigil in Lutheran Churches this year 
will be that in Our Saviour’s Church, 33rd St. and the Alameda, Baltimore, Md., on 
Holy Saturday, March 28 at 8 p.m. It will be held under the sponsorship of the 
Baltimore Zone of the Walther League. It will conclude with the First Vespers of 
Easter. Baltimore-Washington area clergy and laity are invited. 


UNA SANCTA readers are reminded that copies of ‘The Easter Vigil for Use in 
Evangelical Lutheran Churches” are still available from our office. Prices are 1-9 
copies, 20 cents each; 10-99 copies, 15 cents each; 100 or more copies, 10 cents 
each. If remittance is included with order, postage will be paid by UNA SANCTA 
PRESS. Send orders to 246 Fifth St., Ridgefield Park, N. J. “The Easter Vigil’ is a 
twelve page booklet, a reprint from the Easter, 1957, issue of this magazine. 


VALPARAISO LITURGICAL INSTITUTE 


The annual Institute for Liturgical Studies, sponsored by Valaparaiso University will 
be held this year from June 2-4 on the university campus in Valparaiso, Indiana. 


Suggested essay topics indicate that this year’s Institute will concentrate on pri- 
vate confession and absolution, with such subjects as “The History of Private Abso- 
lution in the Lutheran Church”, “The Program for the Re-introduction of Private 
Absolution’, and “Helping People to Confess; the Relationship between Confession 
and Counseling” being discussed. Those interested in attending can get more infor- 
mation by writing to the Institute, c/o Valparaiso University. 
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L.S.W.M.A. ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Wittenberg College in Springfield, Ohio, will be the locale of the second annual 
conference of the Lutheran Society for Worship, Music and the Arts. The dates for this 
convention have been set for June 10-13, 1959, and the Rev. L. David Miller has been 
appointed chairman, Details of the conference have not yet been released at this writing. 


“FORMULA MISSAE” IN DULUTH 


The Festival of the Reformation was celebrated at Concordia Church, Duluth, 
Minn., with a narrative Eucharist according to the directions and traditions implied 
in Martin Luther’s “Formula Missae et Communionis’, on the evening of Oct. 30, 
1958. The Rev. Ralph R. Van Loon, pastor, was the celebrant, assisted by the Rev. 
Arnold E. Lack as preacher, and the Rev. Kenneth Carsen as lector. Ceremonies, vest- 
ments, and music going back to the sixteenth century were employed in the Service, 
which received wide newspaper publicity. 


BAY AREA LUTHERANS HOLD LITURGICAL CONFERENCE 


An. intersynodical conference on liturgy and worship, under the auspices of the 
San Francisco Bay area Lutheran Pastors’ Association, was held at St. Paul’s Church, 
Oakland, Calif., on Monday, Dec. 1, 1958. The day began with Matins, at which the 
Rev. Cyril Lucas, pastor of St. Philip’s Church, Oakland, officiated. Other services 
included the Holy Communion, with Pastor Carl E, Olson of St. Paul’s as celebrant, 
Pastor K. G. Egertson of Good Shepherd, Novato, as deacon, and Dr. Victor Gold 
of Pacific Lutheran Seminary, Berkeley, as preacher; and Vespers, led by the Rev. 
Henry R. Kangas, Gethsemane Church, San Francisco, with the Rev. John Arthur, 
director of the Lutheran Student Foundation of Northern California as preacher. 


The morning lecture was given by the Rev. Toivo Harjunpaa of Pacific Seminary, 
on ‘The Varied Traditions in the Service of the Lutheran Church in America.” The 
afternoon lecture discussed “The Pastor's Devotional Life’’ and was delivered by 
the Rev. Paul H. D. Lang, pastor of Trinity Church, Palo Alto. Interest group 
seminars included those on singing the Service, the ceremonial of the celebrant, cort- 
ducting occasional services, and ecclesiastical art. 


The liturgical conference was followed on Sunday, Dec. 7, with an art exhibit at 
St. Paul’s, with a display of Christian art useful for liturgical purposes. 


“OPERATION UNDERSTANDING” 


‘The Lone Star Catholic’, official newspaper of the Roman Catholic Diocese of 
Austin, Tex., is sent free of charge to a great many clergymen of various Churches. 
There is a unique column in this paper, which recently came into the hands of one 
of our staff, entitled “Operation Understanding.” Its purpose is to contribute to 
better knowledge and understanding of Protestants on the part of Roman Catholics, 
and vice versa. 


Recently a letter was printed in this column from the Rev. Wayne E. Johnson, 
pastor of Bethany Lutheran Church, Iowa Falls, Iowa, Pastor Johnson wrote to dis- 
pel misunderstanding on the part of Roman Catholics concerning the Lutheran 
attitude to private confession and absolution. We believe his letter could also serve 
to dispel misunderstanding on the part of Lutherans to their own Church’s teaching 
on this matter. We reprint the letter here in full. 
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Dear Mr. Francis: 


As a Lutheran pastor who frequently encounters misunderstanding of the Roman 
Catholic Church in my own Communion, and misunderstanding of Lutheranism in 
the Roman Catholic fold, I am heartily in favor of your ‘Operation Understanding.” 
I wish more Lutherans knew how very much we have in common with the Church 
of Rome. And I wish more Roman Catholics knew just how “Catholic” authentic 
confessional Lutheranism is. 


Some time ago, however, in a column by Msgr. Conway, some statements were 
made concerning Luther and Confession which did not promote understanding but 
rather the opposite. 


Did Luther really abolish Confession? In the little Catechism which bears his 
name the following words appear: “Confession consists of two parts: the one is 
that we confess our sins; the other, that we receive absolution or forgiveness from 
the pastor (confessor) as from God Himself, and in no wise doubt, but firmly be- 
lieve that our sins are thereby forgiven before God in heaven.” There follows a brief 
guide for auricular confession. And the major Lutheran doctrinal formulation, the 
Augsburg Confession, states repeatedly: “Confession in our churches is not abolished ; 
for it is not usual to give the Body of the Lord except to them that have been pre- 
viously examined and absolved.” 


Anyone familiar with the Lutheran Liturgy knows that our Order for the Mass 
begins with a corporate confession of sin, which is followed by Absolution. The 
National Lutheran Council Churches have this form of Absolution: “By the au- 
thority of God and of this our Office and Ministry, I declare unto thee the gracious 
forgiveness of all thy sins: In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen.”” The Missouri Synod form is as follows: “Upon this your con- 
fession, I, by virtue of my office, as a called and ordained servant of the Word, 
announce the grace of God unto all of you, and in the stead and by the command of 
my Lord Jesus Christ, I forgive you all your sins: In the name...” 


But this corporate confession is not intended to replace private confession. In 
American as in European Lutheranism the practice is frequent and there are instances 
of the reintroduction of confessional booths. Of course, in our Church private confes- 
sion is not obligatory as in yours. But we do take sin seriously, as we do the reality 
of God’s forgiving grace, freely available in the Holy Sacraments. 


Obviously this is not written in malice, but simply to promote ‘Operation Under- 
standing.” May Our Lord hasten the day of that fullness of understanding which 
will lead to a visible unity acceptable to Him. 


“NEW STIRRINGS IN METHODISM” 


Under this heading, an article appeared in the Nov. 10, 1958 issue of ‘‘Christian- 
ity Today”, written by Mrs. Lillian Turner. It describes the steadily developing 
“high church” movement in American Methodism, which finds its organized expres- 
sion in the Order of St. Luke. 


According to Mrs. Turner, this movement stands for a high view of the Christian 
faith, of Christian worship, of the Church, and of the ministry. It emphasizes the 
Methodist heritage, particularly in terms of John Wesley's well-known insistence on 
frequent Communion. The author urges that the movement be evaluated in terms of 
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the following qualities: ‘‘1. Its doctrinal base. Do not confuse it with externals: 
robes, candles, and incense are not the basic things in this movement. 2. Its unques- 
tioned loyalty to the historic Christian faith, magnifying the Incarnation, Atone- 
ment, and Resurrection. 3. Its spiritual quality. 4. Its close connection with the 
thought and practice of John Wesley and other early Methodist leaders.” 


Readers of UNA SANCTA would do well to read this revealing article in its 
entirety. 


NEXT ISSUE of UNA SANCTA will appear at The Feast of the Transfiguration, 
1959. 








